


had always been gaining and holding terri- 
tory, but [at least you] weren’t fending off 
the ushers. 


Eddie Claridge: I remember the first tapers’ 
section at BCT in ’84. I hated it. It was 
awful. They mixed up the tapers up in the 
back of the balcony, and at BCT, the bal- 
cony’s really far from the stage, and it just 
sounded really shitty. But after the BCT 
shows they started putting it by the sound- 
board. I was pretty happy because that’s 
where I chose to be anyhow. 


James Olness: We tried to do some of the 
tapers’ section stuff, and that’s when the fun 
went out of it. We were doing these record- 
ings and the sound was great and all of a 
sudden they start this taping section, and 
everybody starts bringing in all this equip- 
ment, all the old stuff that people had aban- 
doned because it was too big to take in. So, 
in my opinion, when they started the taping 
section, more people started mastering, but 
the quality went down. Originally the people 
who were getting the better tapes were 
recording in front of the soundboard. But 
then we went to [the tapers’ section in] the 
back of the hall, where more people had 
access, but the sound quality wasn’t as good. 
I wouldn’t stand behind the soundboard at 
an Oakland Coliseum Arena or Henry J. 
Kaiser show. It just wasn’t worth it. 


On the other hand, the tapers’ section was a place tapers 
could call their own, and with its inception came yet 
another dramatic rise in the popularity of this hobby. 
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just at the show, and eventually it just cre- 
ated the tapers’ ghetto. Now, there were still 
hundreds and hundreds of tapes being made 
at every show, but now, they were behind the 
soundboard, instead of in front of the sound- 
board. So actually, the audience tapes were 
mostly sounding worse, not better. It did 
make it easier to get digital equipment in, 
*cause it was so bulky and heavy. And once 
you got it in, you just went up front and 
went stealth. Why anyone would bring digi- 
tal equipment in and sit in the tapers’ section 
is beyond me, a waste of equipment. 


Eddie Claridge: In 1984 we went into the 
tapers’ section at Madison Square Garden 
the first time. My wife and I were in the mid- 
dle of the row, and my wife started to talk to 
me, and everybody around started to scream 
at her to shut up, because everybody knows, 
when you’re using cardioid mikes that are 
pointed twelve feet in the air, normal conver- 
sation gets all over the tape. Then she 
wanted to go out to pee and everybody was 
like, “Well, you can’t leave.” And she says, 
“Well, Pve got to go out,” and they said, 
“Well, leave, but don’t come back.” And she 
was like, “You guys are really fucked up, 
what is this, a section where you’re just not 
allowed to have any fun?” And it did get that 
way. Part of it was just that there was so 
much equipment and it was difficult getting 
in and out. It got, if not ugly, certainly catty. 


“FOB” Taping 


For many serious tapers these disadvantages clearly out- 
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pened was, they should have had an up-front 
tapers’ section, where you submitted your 
equipment and setup to Healy, and he would 
decide the top five people who could be 
given the prime spot up front and make the 
killer recordings. And they could distribute 
those tapes. But to ghettoize all tapers like 
that was almost punishment. But, of course, 
they never saw it like that. And they always 
saw that anybody that was taping up front 
was being ungrateful and going against the 
wishes of the band. 


Frank Streeter: On some level, the taping sec- 
tion was a really good thing, and I definitely 
went along with it when it first came out, but 
on other levels it was sort of a pain. My pref- 
erence has always been right in front of 
Healy. Basically, he puts himself in a good 
position. I like to be front and center as well. 
During the nineties, nobody I knew taped in 
the tapers’ section. Everybody I knew taped 
up in front of the soundboard, but because 
we weren’t supposed to be there, these tapers 
now had to be discreet. If you wanted to see 
a decent pair of microphones, it was up 
front, being used by people who were very 
serious about taping. 


James Olness: So, we want to be located at 
the apex of the equilateral triangle, which is 
equal distance from the speakers out into the 
house. Say the stage is seventy-five feet wide; 
we want to draw two lines from the center of 
the PA out that are seventy-five feet, and 
where they intersect, at the point, the top of 
the pyramid, that’s where we like to locate. 
Power Alley. Yes, we were always in front of 
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Frank Streeter: First off, we always had teams 
securing real estate, that’s what made us suc- 
cessful: we were always working in teams 
with a half dozen to a dozen people, always. 
The lone taper—well, I’ve done it some, but I 
don’t like going to shows by myself. You’ve 
always got people there helping you at some 
level, even if it’s only just a body to shield 
you, but we’d have the runners and the carri- 
ers. And the outdoor shows, you’d have the 
people with the blankets and their job was to 
run; the key was the people who were up at 
the front really didn’t mind them cutting in 
line that much . . . We didn’t want to be up in 
the front row, we wanted to be in the sweet 
spot, the center line axis halfway between the 
board and the stage. 


Sean Weber-Small: My gear was in back a 
couple of times, ’cause they told me not to 
tape up front, and I went, “Okay.” But I 
went up there to be in the moment. And then 
I realized, “I’m hanging out up here, we’ve 
got all this space, I should just have the tap- 
ing rig up here.” So then there I was with the 
gear. But I totally had a hard time relating to 
folks who were overly obsessed during the 
whole show. I had to be present at the show 
or why the hell was I there? Jim and Doug 
Oade were good proprietors of that, ’cause 
they put all the energy they could into mak- 
ing sure that they had the best stuff there, 
had it set up right, ready to roll. Once the 
show went on, we were all in a different 
world. And I think that went for a lot of the 
people that I taped with. We put all our 
energy into preproduction, we were 
extremely prepared, and when go time came, 


weighed the benefits, and they decided to once again go 
against stated policy and tape where they were not sup- 
posed to—in front of the board. 


the board. it was just a matter of turning the thing on, 


Eddie Claridge: It used to be, in ’77 and even 
setting some levels, and forgetting about it. 


°78, if you went to the show, and you were a 


taper, you could look around at the poles, 
and you would know who was at the bottom 
of every one. And that’s certainly one of the 
things that changed once the tapers’ section 
was created. 


Dougal Donaldson: In terms of home taping, 
tape trading, the tapers’ section didn’t really 
have much of an impact there. Its impact was 


Dougal Donaldson: You needed to get the 
best recording possible, for posterity. That 
was the point. And that’s why they did it. To 
sit in the tapers’ section and get a terrible 
recording wasn’t even worth going to a show 
or trying to tape. Not only are you not enjoy- 
ing the show, you get to listen to an inferior 
tape after the show. What should have hap- 


Frank Streeter: There was a period, when 
Garcia had those big stage monitors, when 
you could be too close. 


Jamie Porris: Yes. It was in front of the 
board, typically almost an equilateral tri- 
angle with the two speaker towers. You 
could go there, and 90 percent of the time I’d 
be within ten feet of there. 


And that was like a whole different thing 
than a lot of the folks that I saw flipping 
tapes and being compulsive, that’s one of the 
things I loved about not being in the tapers’ 
section. I kind of relate to both sides of that, 
but my trip was like, “Look, I’m going to 
freak out and obsess about it until I’m right 
there, and then, if the show’s going on, and 
my gear’s not in or not working, or my tap- 





